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A Song of the Sunny South, 




CANTO FIRST. 

APOSTROPHE. 

"f ^ ^ ll ^^^^ *^* ^^^® Noi-th," the Wizard sang, 
And tuned his glowing lays 
'Mid gallant deeds and battle's clang 
And clan to elan's affrays. 
Could 1 but sing so sweet a song — 

And strong — as Scotia's bard, 
I'd ling the charge of every wrong 

Till tyranny set guard ; 
More fit, for me, a sweet refrain 
Of home and long ago ; 
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12 BLACK MAMMY. 

Harp of the South, I strike ag^ain 

The dear, old, quaint banjo. 
No organ's diapason swell, 

In grand cathedral, dim. 
E'er on the heart of novice fell, 

In vesper's sacred hymn. 
With more impress of love and soiil^ 

And deep devotion true, 
Than Southern song to raem'ry's goal 

Are borne, my harp, by you. 



THE SPINNING WHEEL. 

And now I sing, to the banjo ring. 

In song by memory led, 
And hear a sound like whispers round 
The grave of the Past, long dead ; 

'Tis a whir and a hum. 

And a doleful thrum. 
But music heart can teel — 

I hear as before, 

In days of yore, 
Black mammy's spinning wheel. 

It brings me joy, as when a boy 
I sat in her cabin door. 
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And heard her sing to the spindle's ring, 
As she paced the '' pnncheon" floor ; 

From the dawn to the gloam, 
' In the old South home, 
A mammy, black and leal, 

She trudged to and Iro, 

In the long agoy 
And wrought at her spinning wheel. 

How blest the days, how sweet the ways. 

That Kate and I saw then — 
My sister Kate, whom God and fate. 
Have taken to tiis Aidenn. 

Now 'neath the orarge trees. 

Kissed by each balmy breeze 
That thro' magnolias steal, 

Under the bloom 

Lies Katie's tomb. 
And still's the spinning wheel. 

A MEMORY. 

L 

Come, sit beside me, daughter mine ; 
Where vines of honev-suckle twine, 
And in a simple way I'll tell. 
With rhyme and music, how betel 
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The story of a grandame, who 
Now rests beneath a southern vew. 
Her blood was from dark A^fric's race, 
And black her good and kindly face ; . 
Iler heart was pure, and strong and free, 
And, she it was who swaddled me ; 
An infant on her breast I lay, 
And at her knee I learned to say, 
That " now 1 lay me down to sleep, 
1 pray the Lord my soul to keep." 
A foster mother — mammy dear — 
And loving as your mother here. 
The twanging of the banjo's strings. 
To recollection softly brings 
The times, and scenes, of tho.-e blest days, 
Ot honor's pr mp andgen'rous ways, 
That marked the home of bloom and sun 
Before the war's dark work begun ; 
Before the iields were ribbed and ecarred, 
And battle trenches marked and marred, 
And wrinkle^l o'er wnth ruthless hand. 
The face of that my native land. 

11. 

1 see the tires blazing bright 
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That lit the *' quarters," when at night, 
The slaves returned from teeming field. 
Their tributes to King Momus yield ; 
Soiiie dance the bappy hours away 
To tambourine and banjo play. 
While others chant the " Jawbone " song 
In darkey patois, queer and strong. 
And some discuss the goodly cheer, 
'Sent by " Old Mistiss," held so dear ; 
Contentment rules, with guileless glee, 
A synonym, for them, of " free." 
Their liberty was greater then 
Than that of many " hired men," 
Whose very vote, in truth, belongs 
Within the pittance and the thongs 
That bind them to the '' nabob's " wheels — 
A master who no pity feels, 
But leaves the poor to feed its sick. 
And gives the needy but a kick. 
The slave knew not the thought of care, 
But knew that shelter, food and wear. 
Were sure to come as night and day, 
And thus he jogged his happy way. 
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III. 

1 see Sis Tabb's red-turbaned head, 

And hear her say, "You eats white bread — 

You coal black sinnahs, hear to-night — 

But miud you's out wid mawnin's light ; 

De pusley's growin' in de cawn. 

An' when do roostah blow-his hawn 
Be out at work, yo' level bes', 

And 'arn it when de rain brings res'." 
In great authority she's grown. 
Since children, white, beside her own. 
Have been consigned to her command 
And learned her slipper and her hand.. 
Those times are gone, and Jube, at last,. 
An aged soul, comes moving past ; 
His head is white as driven snow. 
His manly frame is bending low ; 
He was " black mammy's " good " old man "^ 
And brother of his " Uncle Dan." 
Since "Freedom" came, hard times' deep plows- 
Have furrowed both their dusky brows, 
And one bewails his long sincie dead, 
The other pleads for crusts of bread — 
List to the tmigo's plaintive strings 
And hear the dirge old Juba sings : 
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lY. 

818 TABB. 

'Way down by de Yazoo rivah, 
At home \Yliar I was bawn, 
An' whar I spent my youn^r days, 

'Mong cotton an de cawn, • 
I used to hab a good ole wife, 

De white folks called Sis Tabb, 
But now she's lyin' underneath 
A cold, gray, granite slab. 
An' I want to see de place 

Whar ole Sis Tabb is laid, 
Down by de Yazoo rivah, 

Whar de posies bloom and fade. 

Many's de time, when Jube was sick. 

An' couldn' hoP his row, 
ij* Sis Tabb retch out an' holp a hill, 

Wid her own long-handled hoe ; 
Many's de night, in possum time, 

When de woods was turnin' drab, 
Ise brung dem iile-tail roamers home. 

Fur good ole Aunt Sis Tab. 

Ise roamed aroun' a right smart chance. 
An' had some friends thoo lite, 
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Bnt none was good, and kind and trae, 

Like dat my po' ole wife ; 
No kinder pusson evah lived, 

An' earth will nevah hab 
A warmer heart or better soul, 

Dan good ole Aunt Sis Tabb. 

V. 

Thus Jnba chants his wail to-day, 

And Dan comes limping 'long the way ; 

He knows me not, his weakened sight 

Is tender in the glare of light. 

The poor old darkej 's dappled eyes 

Have hindered him the glad surprise — 

The mighty joy — could he but trace 

In features mine, "young marster's" face ; 

He leans upon his crooked cane, 

With hat in hand, to thus complain : 

Yl. 

OLD BLACK DAN. 

I'm a po' ole niggah man 
An' my name is Uncle Dan ; 
I am well nigh onto three sco' years an' ten ; 
I'm fur along de way. 
Nigh de stoppin' place dey say, 
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An' I'm weak, an' leeble too, you kin depeu'. 

Den gived^B ole man a mite, 

Jis fur to buy a little bite. 

Fur I'm hawngry to deco', 

An' de wolf is at de do'. 
An' I'm mighty feared he's gwine to inosey in. 

Jis a little while ago 

I could sling de ax an' hoe — 

'Deed an' trufe I was a mighty likely man. 
But time has bar'd my crown, 
An' its bent me toads de groun', 

An' dars monst'ous little \eP of Uncle Dan. 

'Deed I used to hoe de cawn 

Fur ole marster, dekd an' gone. 
An' he hilt me up de leader of his ban', 

But now he's gone away. 

To a better Ian,' I pray 
AVhar I tni^' he's gwine to meet his niggah Dan, 

VII. 

These poor souls were actors through 
The story I shall sing for you, 
In rhyme of heartfelt, homely flow, 
A story of the long ago ; 
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To give A glimpse of Bunny dnja, 
Alpng the flower bordered ways ; 
. In grasey tields and bowered nooks ; 
i!et;ide the streams and crystal brooks ; 
Beneatli the grand maguolia's shade ; 
'Mid perfume by itsflowers made, 
That ladened gratefully the breeze ; 
And where the stillicide oi bees 
Was heard, in deep and drowsy hnm. 
Like strutting peacocks muffled thrum ; 
Where uncaged birds sang higli in air, 
And all was bright and fresh and fair. 
Beneath the bhie and ether dome 
That aruhed a happy South-land home. 
Hound Biich a pictyre, such a scene. 
Where " mammy " reigned, a dusky queen, 
'Mid graoetul girls and manjy boys. 
Wild gave her care, or brimmed her joys, 
I'd twine, of song, a garland sweet, 
And beg to lay it at thy feet. 



V 



CANTD II, 




CANTO. SECOND. 




DOWN SOUTH. 
I. 

IS summer in the quiet land of bloom, 
'^ Neath skies that winter never knew ; 
In forests deep the dusky cypress plume 
Nods where the wild-vine tendrils clew 
Among the humbler growth, beneath the shade 

Of centuried and hoary oaks, 
And where the rainbow-tinted sunbeams fade. 

Under the long and trailing cloaks 
Of mosses, bannered to the lofty boughs, 

That weave a close and leaty screen. 
For nooks where fly-begoaded cattle browse. 
In covers cool, of grateful green. 
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II. 
Before the facade of the deep, dark wood, 

The fallow-lields and pastures lie, 
And ripening harvests, teeming, rich and good, 

Give pleasing promise to the eye. 
Among the china and the orange trees. 

And flowers of myriad dje, 
And jasmine vines, that in each balmy breeze 

Their gay and golden shoN/ers fly, 
There stands, with open doors, a planter's home, 

And stillness reigns about its halls. 
Except the sound of bees around the comb, 

Or ring-dove's low and distant calls. 

III. 

The sunflower droop? in comely grace 

Before the day-king's fei*vid rays — 
A Clytie fair, who bends her modest face 

Beneath Apollo's ardent gaze. 
A shimmering haze is in the air. 

The mocking- bird his riot stills. 
The river glints beneath the sun's fierce glare, 

And mists hangs o'er the far-off hills. 
The pigeons croon beneath the eaving-frieze, 

A kitten sleeps in "mammy's" lap, 
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And in a luiniujock, swung betwixt two trees, 
"Old niarster" takes his noon-tide nap. 



THE STRANGER. 

IV. 
'Twas hazy, dreamy summer time 
In Mississippi's ardent clime, 
And I had wandered gladly back 
From war and desolation's track, 
And years of toil in fortune's hunt ; 
Bescarred before the battle's brunt ; 
Had" wandered back, gray haired and lame, 
To that old home from whence I came, 
Near two- score years before, a lad 
Of lightsome step, and spirits mad, 
With wild ambition, but to wield 
A gleaming blade on vict'ry's field, 
And bear the Southern banner through 
The broken ranks of hostile blue. 
I met a grim apd stubborn foe. 
And saw my cherished cause laid low; 
I fell amid a rain of balls, 
And 'woke within a prison walls. 
I've lived the dear " Lost Cause " to weep, 
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And joyed to see the trouble sleep ; 

I live to praise the God above — 

The God of Peace, and Home, and Love — 

That now our land is One, and Free, 

And pray that thus 'twill ever be. 

V. 

Capricious fortune could not foil 

The just reward ot worthy toil ; 

So there, within the well-known gates — 

Despite the furies and the fates — 

I stood upon the shaded lawn, 

Beside the grave of years agone. 

A man of wrinkles, but of wealth 

In gold, and gear, and ruddy health. 

My father's sire dozed his nap, 

The kitten slept in mammy's lap, 

The pigeons crooned beneath the eaves, 

The zephyrs played among the leaves, 

And on the breezes, borne along, 

Came faint the ring-dove's cooing song. 

Till "marster" woke, I thought the while 

*' Black mammy's " gossip to beguile. 

A safe incognito was mine, 

In beard, and hair, and furrowed line, 
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That Time had lent me from liis stall 
To freely clothe myself withal. 
I laughed and cried, to hear her tell, 
Afresh the tale I knew so well — 
Forebore to hug the dear old soul 
Till she had reached her story's goal. 



mammy's story. 

Yo' mos' o-be-jent, sah ; hit's true 

Dis place is known, sah, ez Ladue — 
De fines' on de rivah ; 

An' dat's'ole marster dar, asleep; 

I wouldn't wake him for a heap- 
He's sich a reg'lar livah. 

But ef you'd seat yo'sef a bit, 
Do' Ise no comp'ny dat is fit 

To ontertain you well, sah, 
I'll do my bes' tell marster wakes — 
And dat I knows fur sartain sakes. 

Is wid de dinnah-bell, sah. 
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Yes, sah, he's livin' here alone, 
Asceptin' color like my own ; 

Ole mis' is gone to glorj, 
An' all de juthers dey's away. 
But not fur good, er gwine to stay — 

An' dar-by han^ a story: 

Ole marse aud mis', dey had a^on — 
Marse Luther, jis an ony one — 

An' also one sweet darter; 
Marse Luther married ; den he died, 
An' his po' wife — jis' seem she tried- - 

Lay side him shortly arter. 

She lef a lovelv par of twins, 
An' jis' as like as two new pins, 
Asceptin' — is you Hs'nin'? — 
Dat one wuz gal and one wuz boy ; 

Miss Genevieve and Marster Roy 

• 

Dey named 'em atde chris'nin', 

Ole marster's darter runned away, 

An' fum dat awful, tryin day 
Ole mis' she tuck to sinkin', 

An' twarn't but jes' a few months ino' 

She stood upon de Jordan sho'. 

From golden cups a drinkin'. 
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''Twas'ou a Sunday mistiss went ; 
It 'peared de angel hos' wiiz sent 

To take her up to heaven, 
Dat one day, whf^n de gates up dar 
Is standin' open, wide ajar — 

De bes' day in de. seven. 

De fac', it wuz, dat po' Miss Sue 
Sheloved beneath, what Marse Ladue 

Wuz thinkin' wuz her ekal ; 
An' so she 'loped, one rainy night, 
Aai' evah sence wuz lost to sight. 

tSah ? Yes, sah, dat's de sekal. • 

I'd nussed Marse Luther an' Miss Sue, 
An' den I tuck Marse Luther's two, 

Now, bless yo' life, Miss Veevey 
Has got some six ; an' when dey's here 
Dey makes ole mammy jump, s'vere — 

Tou jis' had better b'lieve me ! 

Well, arter young Marse Luther died. 
His wife a layin' by his sid€. 

An' po' Miss Sue elopin', 
An' misstiss ridin' Jordan's wave, 
Ole marster's life' wuz hard to save — 

De doctor's guv up hopin'. 
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But, bless yo' lite, he stood it all ; 
De angel stopped his bugle-call, 

An^ marster's still among us ; 
An' sence dat time he's strong an' well,. 
An' nothin' but de Lawd could tell 

De happiness he's brung us. 

So things went on, year arter year. 

An' all wuz smooth and prosp'rous here ; 

De cufled folks increasin'; 
De cawn crap an' de cotton bale 
Was sho', an' nevah known to fail, 

An' blessin's wuz oncea&in''. 

An' jes' to cap de stack of joy, 
Dar cum along anuther boy, 

One blessed day like dis'n ; 
I think de angels ovah dkr 
Mus' be'n a singin' in de a'r 

An' c'ressin' an' a kissin'. 

Up fum de hot an' dusty way 
Dat 'long de rivah levee lay, 

Dafbar'foot boy come, swingin'; 
He whistled, as he trudged along, 
Some snatches fum a lively song. 

He'd hyrd de fiel'-han's singin.' . 
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Up thoo de lawn an' 'twixt de trees, 
Jes' like a spring-time rivah breeze, 

Dat youngster comes a troopin' — 
I think he had de boldes' step 
A fired infant evah kep', 

An' nary bit er droopin'. 

Den he on- loosened fum his back 
A little ole bandana pack 

Dat hilt his onknown treasure ; 
Fumioffhisarm his bundle swung, 
An' on *de grass hissef he flung, 

Full length, his little measure. 

Ole marster woke, an' quar surprise 

• 

Jes twinkled in his good ole eyes 

To see de youthful ranger ; 
*'Go fetch de lad to me," he said ; 
A Easter jis' went right ahead 

Wid dis talk to de stranger : 

*' Come here to me, you little scamp ; 
I 'spec's you's nuthin' but \ tramp 

A prowlin' thoo de section ; 
Ole marster wants to talk wid you, 
An' sorter s'arch you thoo and thoo, 

An' give you some correction. 
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I 'spec's he'll lock you up ontil 

De night am come, an' all am still ; 

Den, while you quake an' shivah, 
He'll make de drivah take you out 
An' give you sijcty — dar about — 

An' fling you in de rivah." 

Ole Easter thought it monst'bus smart 
To give some one jis' sich a start, 

When she wuz in de humor ; 
Gose-stories, laws I she loved to telU 
An' all dis truck 'bout hoodoo spell,^ 

An' everv 'sterious rumor. 

Out spoke de brave, onda'nted lad : 
"I don't believe dat he's so bad 

As you gwine try to make him ;. 
An' what is mo', I ain't aflFeared " — 
Dat's what he said, for hit I heard — 

Dar warn't no skeer could shake liimL 

" You's pooty spimky, little man ; 
But when you's in ole marster's haa' 

You'll sing annuder song, sah ; 
So grab you up yo' traps an' truck. 
An' pray," ole Easter say, "fur luck,. 

As yoU' is gwine along, sah." 
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She led de lad to wliar de fat 
An^ jolly-faced .ole rnarster sat^ 

On dis yer same piazzali; 
" 1 dunno whar dis ehil^ is fum, 
Er why er wharfo' here he's cum,. 

Er any 'sknse he has, sah.'^ 

Den pompously, her jewty done, 
Ole Easter look& up toads de sun, 

As ef to tell de haur, 
Den takes de dinnah-hawn an' blows 
A blast dat might er skeered de crows^ 

Er brought a summer shower. 

"Well, youngster," says de kine ole man, 
" Jis tell me, ef j^ou thinks you can, 

You' name, an' whar vou wander." 
" My name is Frank," de boy replied : 
" Ten days ago my father died, 

An' mother's Over Yonder." 

Den, lookin' toads de clar, blue skies, 
De tear-drops wet his bluer eyes 

An dimmed dar boyish brightness : 
Ole marster's tone got safter, too, 
While gazin' in dem eyes of blue. 

An' drapped his manner's lightness.. 
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" I'd like to git some work to do — 
Dat's why I come to visit you," 

De wanderer continued ; 
J is' den de han's, who'd heard de hawn, 
Comes trapesin' in' fum out de cawn, 

Hard-handed, strong an' sinewed. 

*' You see dem men ?" ole marster said ; 
^' Dey labors for dere daily bread, 

An' yit dey's well contented; 
Could you do dat, thoo all yo', days, 
An' live dere humble, drudgin' ways, 

Widout de choice repented ?" 

* " One only gits what he can arn," 
De boy he says ; " but I can larn 

To be a holpful man, sah; 
Jis' try me for a little while." 
Dis broadened out ole marster's smile, 
Bekase he liked de ansah. 

"Come hear, Sis Tabb;" dat's me; Ise here; 
An' standin'by ole marster's cheer, 

I mos' o-be-jent waited ; 
An' yit I'm here, devoted still, 
An,>eady, too, to do his will 

Whenever hit is stated. 
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He say : " Sis Tabb,you take dis boy, 
An' bring hiin up wid our Hoy, 

Wid jis' de same attention ; 
See dat he's fed an' neatly dressed, 
An' do in all things what is bes' — 

De res' 1 need'nt mention." 

I tuck a likin to de chile 

E.ight dar an' den ; an' arter while 

I has him lookin' shinin'; 
Den guv him somepen good & eat — 
You'd tho't dat he'd be'n outen meat 

Ef you could seed him dinin'. 

He brung his appetite fur sho', 
An' et until he'd hold no mo' — 

An' me, laws bless you ! pressin' ; 
De chile wuz hawngry, dat's a tac' — 
He hadn't et fur weeks aback, 

Wuz jis' what I wuz guessin'. 

1 ain't no reader in de books, 

But still I knowed from dat chile's looks,. 

He wam'tno common creature; 
He'd gentle ways and manners sweet, 
An' 'ristocratic hands an' feet. 

An' " blood " in every feature. 
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He guv his little pack to me, 
To keep it safe as safe could be ; 

" My mother's Bible's in it- 
Hit's somepen I most dearly prize/' 
He says, wid big tears in his eyes ; 

1 loved him fum dat minit. 

I locked dat bundle sate an' soun' 
Down in achis' dat's i'on-boun,' 

An' dar it stayed in res, sah. 
Tell sich a time, in arter years, 
It dried a monst'oiis sight er tears 

An' 'splained things fur de bes,' sah. 

He fell right in to our ways, 

An' twarn't so monst'ous many days 

Fo' he wuz in a station 
'Mong all de white folks on de place, 
As well as dem of our race. 

As one of de relation. 

An' him an' Koy an' Genevieve 

Jis' had good times, you kin believe — 

Ole marster, too, abettin'; 
Sick kyarin's-on an' rattlin' plays 
I nevah seed in my bawn days. 

An' kep' me wile a frettin'. 
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An' Juba, too — dat^ri mvoJe iiiaii — 
Him an' h. s brother — Uncle Dau — 

Would mix in de commotion, 
An' lead de racket, wlioop an' dance, 
Whenever dej had half a chance — 

Distractin', to my notion. 

Ise raised some chillen in my time, 
An' mos^ of dem wuz fair to prime, 

Of white and black vocations* ; 
But dese was pintedly de wust 
Of any dis chile evah nussed, 

Of three whole ginerations. 

Hit warn't in meanness de^' wuz bad, 
But hoyden-wile an' mischulf-mad, 

An' full of fun an' capers; 
To make dem chillen' walk de cli^ 
An' keep in boun's — ^you hear me talk — 

It wuzen't in de papers. 

De yeahs went on, an' 1 tell you, 

De tricks dem chillen played, hit's true, 

You couldn't hardly thunkit; 
One time dev tuck Aunt Easter's cat . 
An' wropped it in her Sunday bar, 

An' in the de r^Vah sunk it- 
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Aunt Easter worried so dat — well. 
She thought she had a hoodoo spell, 

An so tuck down, er ailin'; 
She 'clared sheknowed dat snakes an' toads, 
Wuz in her legs by baskit-loads, 

An' jis' kep on a tailin', 

Tell Frank an' Roy an' Uncle Dan 
Dey gits a monst'ous big tin pan 

An' fills it full er vermin — 
Some fishin'-w'ums an' harmless snakes, 
An' frogs, an' thousan'-legs — and takes 

De mess right in, a squirmin'. 

Dey hides it onder Easter's bed, 
An' den Marse Frank he up an' said 

How he was hoodoo p'ison ; 
He takes ole Easter by de ha'r. 
An' goes thoo' some owdashus pra'r, 

Den brings her up a risin'. 

An' den he makes ole Uncle Dan 
Hoi' up de things in dat ar pan 

Befo' de eyes of Easter, 

. An' make believe dev lef her lim' 

In true o-be-jence unto him. 

An' hoodoo had released her. 
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To' dat she b'leeved, as sho's you bawn, 
Dat Gab'el done had Mowed his hawn, 

An' she wuz sholy dyin'; 
Dat trick jis' kyoed her right away, 
An, arly on de follerin' day 

She jis' was out a flyin'. 

Mos' evah Sunday all de ban's 
On dese an' de adj'inin' lan's 

Dat's by dese rivahs bounded, 
Would getUer 'fo' sweet Jesus' face 
, Out in de woods, in some cool place, 
To hear de gospel spounded. 

An' in sich times dem chillen went, 
xAn' aliers dere sweet voices lent 

To holp de meetin'-singin'; 
An' even yit I think I hear 
Dem chillen's voices, bright and clear, 

All thoo de sarvice ringin'. 

De preachah, he was my ole man; 
De deekin, dat was Uncle Dan ; 

An' while de lolks wuz comin' 
Dese two sot on de moanah's seat, 
Mos' humble dar at Jesus' feet, 

Dis openin' hime a hummin: 
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GOOD LOBD, SEMEMB£R ME. 

1 wish dat you, my breethren true, 

Would larn dis modis' song, 
An' git it by heart, 'fo' we all part, 

An' Bliout it loud an- long: 

'Member de rich, and 'member de po', 
'Member de bon' an' de free, 

An' when you done a 'memberin, aroun', 
Den, good Lord, 'member po, me. 

Why can't you do like Peter did 

While a walkin' on de sea? 
He clapped his ban's to his lov^in' Lawd — . 

Oh, good Lawd, 'member po' me. 

Josh-u-waj made de sun stan' still 
Tell de hos' of de wrong wuz slain: 

Den he went on, tightin' for de Lawd, 
An' pray in' fur rememberance again. 

Ef 1 could Stan' whar Moses stood, 

An' view de landscape o', 
I'd take up wings an' fly away 
Ovah to dat milk-white sho'. 



My chillen — sholy dey wuz mine — 
Grow'd up together, jis' as fine 

As any in de county; 
Good-hearted, handsome, strong an' brave, 
Dey holp de po', all dey could save, 

From Gra'pa's wealth and bounty. 
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Ole marster didn'n stint his means, 
But sent away to New Orleans 

An^ got a private teachah — 
A man so good an^ wise an' straight, 
I allers thought he,d do fust-rate 

To make a Bab t is' preachah. 

Dey larnt so much, an' grow'd so fas', 
Hit made me sad — I know'd at las', 

An' so'lv felt de warnin', 
Dey gwine to leave me, too, an' go 
Out in de worl' to reap an' sow. 

Some nrionst'ous arly niawnin'. 

Den one thing please ine miglitvwell; 
One night I ovahearn Frank tell 

Miss 'Veevey how he love hel-; 
He talk so sweet about his love, 
An' sw'ar dat she's his turkle-dove, 

Bv all de stars above her. 

Hit made me smile. Ise 'hearn dat talk 
Mos' evah sense dat I could walk, 

Thoo all dese ginerations; 
But dat's de talk— you knows it, too — 
Dat holps dis world of ourn thoo. 

An' po])ulates de nations. 
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Den Roy he fines de secret out, 
An' raves, an' stawms, an' tar's about, 

Mos' dre'ftil, to my notion, 
An' marster p'intedly goes wile. 
An' sw'ar he gwine to shoot de chile. 

An' rages like de ocean. 

Dey rave at Frank, an' fume an' sizz, 
An' say dey dunno who he is: 

An' treat him monst'ous bad, sah. 
But Frank he l^ep' his tempah down — 
He evan doan' so much as frown. 

But jis' look sorter sad sah. 

An' dsn dey tells him, to his face, 
He done has got to leave de place; 

An' den he look heart-broken, 
An' say he nevah could believe 
'Twuz wrong to love Miss Genevieve — 

He say it, sah, outspoken. 

But still he packed an' went away. 
An' jis' about de foUerin' day 

Miss Genevieve wuz missin'. 
Laws bless you! Hoy an' marster, too, 
Wuz monst'ous hot; now, 1 tell you^ 

Dey jis' was fa'rly hissin'. 
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All' marster sw'ar he b'leeve a cuss, 
Or sompen', maybe, dat is wuss, 

Wiiz on de house a layin'; 
An' Roy he gwine ter take a gun 
An' shoot dat Frank 'fo' mawnin' sun — 

Dat's what he wuz a sayin'. 

Den I comes up, an' mighty peart, 
'Kase I doan' want dem chillen hurt. 

An' say it mos' severely: 
"I b'leeve, as firm as any rock, 
l>at Frank an't fum no common stock, 

An' b'leeve it mos' sincerely." 

Den marster look at me as cool, 
An' say he think dat I'm a fool — 

In f'c', he simply know it; 
He say, wid anger in his eyes, 
^'Ef you's so mighty, monst'ous wise. 

Why doan' you try to show it?" 

Right dar an' den de wiseb' thought 
Dis po' ole niggah evali caught 

Went tboo my head a flyin'; 
Down to de quarters, sah, I went, 
Jis' like a doctah who was bent 

To see somebody dyin'. 
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I busted open dat ole chis', 
An' to de bottom run my lis' 

An' dug up dat bandanner 
What Frank had guv to me befo\ 
Wid all his trinkets, years ago, 

An' shouted one ho'sanner; 

I dunno why dat I wuz led 
To git de notion in my head' 

But I was sho' possess'd, sah 
De Bible in datlictle pack • 
Would bnng dem wand'rin' chillen back 

In marster's lavor dress'd, sah. 

I tuck dat pack an' fa'rly flew. 

Like dese ole limbs wuz young and new. 

An' stonished all dat seed me; 
Dey think Ise crazy, but 1 run 
Like Jacob gwine ter meet his son; 

I mosied — yes,^indeedy! 

Clean outen breath, an' almos' beat, 
I flung de pack at marster's feet, 

An' Roy, he den on tied it; 
De Bible, hit wuz on de top; 
You orter seed ole marster stop 

As soon, sah, as he spied it. 
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Wid trimbiin' ban' he tuck de book. 
At' at de fus' page tiick a look, 

Den shouted "Hallalooyah!" 
He read some words dat went like dis: 
^'To my dear darter, wid a kiss," 

An' dat wuz signed "Ladue," sah! 

Den lower down, Miss Sue had writ, 
In her sweet way, a little bit. 

To give it to anuther: 
''To Frank, niy noble little son. 
My darlin' boy and only one, 

From his fond, lovin' mother." 

De shootin' talk den tuck a change. 
An' Roy an' marster 'gin to 'range 

To smooth de trouble ovah. 
An' pooty soon de los' wuz foun'; 
An' when de weddin' teas' went roun' 

De darkies wuz in clovah. 

• 

Laws bless you! sah, hit made nie glad 
To see de gorjus times we had — 

Sich joy an merry-makin': 
Ole marster p'intedly grow'd young, 
An,' whooped an' laughed, an' danced an' 

But, dar, he is awakin'l [sung — 



CANTD III. 




CANTO THIRD. 

A PICTURE. 
I. 

Bright boyhood time — its holidays and toys; 
Its sorrows, great, as seen through youthfnl eyes; 

Its earnest plans, its sweet and satiate joys; 
Ah! dulcet season I how it flies, 
And then embalmed in memory lies. 

11. 
"Black Mammy" held its picture up to me — 

An etching traced in lines of living light, 
An limned in colors lucent as the sea 

When 'neath the moonbeams soft and bright. 

It shimmers in a tropic night. 
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IIL 
I caught the dear old soul within uiy arms; 

Embraced her with an ecstacy ofjoy, 
As lover would a mistress rich of charms ; 

She woundered; then exclaimed, ^'My bo\ ? 

God bless us! you is Marster lioyJ" 



THE HOLIDAY. 
I. 

'*• Ole marster" opened wide his eyes, 
That tilled with ludicrous surprise, 
And hardly thought himself awake, 
To see a bearded stranger take 

Such freedom on his grounds, 
"flits Marster Roy !" old Mammy cried, 
And tears ofjoy, in welling tide, 
Flowed down her dusky, wrinkled face. 
And Grandpa gave me his embrace 

With love that knew no bounds, 

II. 

No better welcome ever ran 
To chieftain Irom his loyal clan, 
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Than that which, given there to me, 
BeneatJi my lather's old roof-tree, 

Brought gladness to my heart. 
With youth my grandsire seemed anew; 
He took the dinner-horn and blew 
A mighty blast, that echoed long. 
And sudden stopped the freedmen's song, 

And gave Old Home a start. 

III. 

^Twas something strange to call the hands, 
At such a time, from off the lands — 
With loyal fear of something wrong 
To those at home, the dusky throng 

Rushtd in the nearest way. 
"Ole marster" told them that his boy, 
His long-lost grandson, "Marster Roy," 
Had come to home and friends again; 
^'Aiid nov/," he said, *'let pleasure reign — 
. "I give a holiday." I 

rv. 

A general shout the welkin rung, 

And then the darkies danced and sung — 
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One grave old minstrel turned his shell — 
A gourd banjo — most wondrous well 

To sing a home-made song. 
The "big house" furnished goodly cheer 
Of ^'white bread," jam and '"'simmon beer, 
And, all impatient for the rhyme, 
The folks urge Cato, "Come to time! — 

Doan' ehune de thing so long/' 



n 



BANJO SONG. 

Has you b'en hyrd de banjo talk f 
Choonka-ching, chonka-ching ^ 

An' see de niggah walk de chalk ? 

An' see de niggah lif ' his feet ? 

To dat music, rich an' sweet — 

Choanka-ehing, chonka-ching.. 

Oh dat banjo — make us lif ' dem feet ; 
Oh dat possum — good an' fat an' sweet ; 
De niggah like to have a chance 
To possojn hunt an' sing an' dance — 
Choonka-ching, choonka-ching.. 
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Has you be'en beard de drivah swar? 

Choonka-ching, choonka-cbing. 
An' raise d^ niggah's kinky b'ar? 
An' see de niggah make de hoe 
Hum along de cotting row? 

Choonka-ching, choonka-ching. 

m 

Oh dat drivah — make us lif dem feet; 
Oh dat cane-fiel' — big an' broad an' sweet 
What de niggah'd like to shun 
Am hoein' in de br'ilin' sun — 
Choonka-ching, choonka-ching. 



YI. 

When Cato's banjo song was done, 
The '-jawbone talkers' "work begun, 
And wagers high, of shucking pegs, 
And raven claws and rabbit legs, 

And other current pelf. 
Were lain in many an odd, queer batch 
On this most unique singing match, 
Wherein each rival, in his' time, 
Would sing, in certain tune, a rhyme 

Invented bv himself. 
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VII. 
In such a contest, holding ont 
The longest in the rhyming bout, 
Established high, the dusky bard 
As winner in the tierce and guard 

Of wordy, sing-song tight. 
Old Cato, Cffisar, Luke and Eph 
Were of the talkers now the chief, 
And, judged by Jube and TJncle Dan, 
Their doggerel diversely ran 

Thus, wildly, to its height: 



VII 
Luke, 

Whenevei I gits started in 

I talks jawbone tell hit's a sin; 

I talked jawbone from June tell June, 

An' some iolks said I quit too soon. 

Refrain — Ole jawbone, do go home; 
In come Jim wid a josey on. 

C^,8ab: 

It ain't no use to try to quit 
When I falls in de jawbone tit; 
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I talks so long, an' talks so fas' 
I comes out winner at de las'. 

Eph: 
You works araiddlin'-size hockbone, 
Wid a good big chunk er hot cawn-pone, 
Heap better dan de jawbone song; 
You hear ray sesso: gwine along. 

Cato; 
I talked jawbone till Chris'mus come, 
An' den had jis' got started some; 
So hush yo' talk an' hear me sing, 
An make de banjo fa'rly ring. 

Luke: 

Ole allegator on a log, 

Holdin' talk wid a big bull-frog; 

De allegator up an' say 

How dis a monst'ous pooty day^ 

Cjesar: 

Frog look wise an' say, *'Jis' so,;" 
He's gwine down to de grocery sto' 
To buy some sugar tur to eat, 
He got a toof so monst'ous sweet.. 



^i 
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Eph: 

Ole allegator say he's sad, 
An' feelin' mighty pow'ful bad ; 
What give him sich a sorry look, 
He done gone loss his pocket book, 

Cato: 
Ole Mistah Frog, he up an' 'low, 
He doan' like po' folks anyhow ; 
De allegator giv one iump 
An' swaller bull-frog in a lump. 

Luke: 
Now tell me, niggahs, et you know, 
Of eatin' things de bes' dat grow; 
1 flings a quarter up dat Eph, 
On eatin' truck am 'bout de chief, 

Eph: 

Well, fus' come fresh young 'possum meat, 
Wid yaller yams, so good and sweet. 
An' den spring chicken, rich an' fat, 
' An' water-millions arter dat. 

Cato: 
No, sah; doan' think dat Ise a dunce, 
To bet 'gin him dat names, at once. 



I 
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Mos' evah thing dar is on earth, 

Cej>r what ain't mo' dan fo'pence worth. 



fr^ 



IX. 

THE GOVERNOR. 

And 80 they went in endless rhyme — 
The other darkies keeping time 
And *' pattin' juba," swinging round, 
Or rolling on the grassy ground. 

Beneath the shady trees; 
When suddenly the merry peails 
Of fun were checked by carriage wheels, 
The sound of which came rattling through 
The trees along the avenue, 

Borne on the balmy breeze. 

X, 

'' De Guv'ner's come ! " a dozen cried^. 
And all, bare-headed, stood beside 
The clean and winding gravel drive^ 
To see the honored guest arrive 

And help his party down. 
Two handsome drags drew up before 
The mansion's wide,, inviting door: 



r 
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From one a troop of children light, 
With joyous faces, clear and bright, 
And eyes of bine and brown. 

XL 

From out the other carriage came 

A man of noble mien and frame; 

Then following, a matron fair, 

With Genevieve's browft eyea and hair — 

The father anH the mother. 
My grandsire's eyes were bright with- joy; 
Presenting me, he said, ^' Sir Hoy^ 
This is the Governor of the State, 
And this the helpful wife and mate 

To Frank, your loBter brother." 

XII. 

Such greetings, and such love and joy, 
Such happiness without alloy, 
As tilled the dear old homestead then, 
Are never writ by mortal pen, 

But by the angels sung. 
With merry raemmories, the day 
On Pleasure's wings flew fast away. 
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And night's dark mantle, star-begemmed, 
And forest Iringed, horizon-hemmed, 
Was o'er the heavens flung. 

XIII. 
In blest reunion, late that night. 
We sat within the soft twilight 
Of brightest sta^s, beneath the trees. 
And in the perfume laden breeze 

That played, the leaves among. 
White-haired old mammy's heart was tilled 
So full, her loving lips were stilled, 
When Frank took Cato's rude old shell. 
And in a voice like silver-bell. 

So softly, sweetly sung: 

XIY. 

THE governor's SONU. 

r 
/ 

Oh Genevieve ! my darling queen, 
I hear all day thy dear old songs, 

And with them comes each happy scene, 
That with their memory belongs, 

I hear the notes of *' Dixie's Land," 
And *' Swanee River's " tender air, 
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" La Marsellaise," so stioiig and grand, 
The pathoB of the " Maiden's Prayer." 

Oh Genevieve ! sweet Genevieve, 

The years may come, the years may go, 
But still 'round thee shall memory weave. 
The dear old songs of long ago. 



Oh Genevieve ! ray darling wife, 

I bless the day that brought me here. 
And that when you became the life, 

And soul of all that I hold dear. 
The pomp and pride ot high estate; 

The honor that to rank belong, 
Will ever in my bosom wait, 

To liear from thee, one dear old song. 



XV. 

GOOD-BYE. 

And now, good-bye, old Southern home,. 

And rest thee, Southern harp. 
Thro' all the world I'm called to roam,. 

Where winds are chill and sharp,. 
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Thy shell shall be ray solace sweet 

When to the heart I turn, 
And Memory will hold complete, 

Home-love within her urn. 
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In Memory's hall my dear old home, 
And boyhood's bright and happy days, 

Shall live wiOh me where'er I roam, 
And light me with their gladsome rays 
Along life's hard and thorny ways. 

Long years had passed, and many friends 
Were wishing I would come again — 

And others too — for Hate oft bends 
Before the throne of years, like grain 
Before the wind, and hail and rain. 



.... * 
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As thus a welcome I had earned 
Of hearty, good, and kindly will; 

With joy my wandering steps I turned, 
And sought my old home on the hill. 
And those who fondly loved me stilL 

Just where the turnpike rounds a ledge^ 
O'ergrown with flowers, turf and moss, 

Where, underneath, a thick-set hedge 
Caught many an autumn's heaps of dross. 
That northwinds from the branches toss. 



My heart was gladened once again 
By sight of what, in fitful gleams, 

Had oft been pictured to nfy brain, 
In slumber's fancy — blessed dreams — 
My mountain home, its hills and streams. 

The sun just tipped the trees with light ; 
Their lengthening shadows fell by mine,. 

And in the far off distance, bright 
I saw the gleaming steeples shine, 
And sunset gild the waving pine. 
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I gazed enraptured on the scene- 



Below, the vale, beyond, the town 
Just peeping through its leafy screen, 
And stood there till the sun went down 
And darkness gathered all around. 

Then on with eager haste I bent — 
Across the bridge and up the road, 

And to my limbs new strength was lent, 
And lighter grew my heavy load 
As near and nearer hopie I strode. • 

The stage coach, and its weary four, 
Came slowly up the stony hill, 

And save the mill-dam's sullen roar, 
The night was silent, calm and still ; 
Hashed e'en the music of the rill. 



But when the driver wound his horn, 
A hundred watch-dogs bayed aloud ; 

The hills threw back the notes in scorn. 
And tower higher, darker-browed, 
Beneath their crowns of silv'ry clouds. 



>*• 
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I strolled on through the quiet street, 
Where tall old trees, on either hand, 

Wet dew-drops, bowed, and seemed to meet, 

And sighed, while gentle breezes fanned 

The face of this, my native land. 

. I stood a moment by the gate, 

Before a little cottage door, 

Where oft I lingered sadly late 

W^ith one I loved in days of yore; 
Love now, and shall forevermore. 



A lamp within sent mellow light 
Far out into the darkness wild, 

And on the curtains, pure and white. 
Were blent in shadow pictures mild, 
A kneeling mother and her child. 

• 

I knew it was my heart's first love, 
Whom bitter fate had torn from me- 

To waft her orisons above, 

She knelt, her child beside her knee- 
It was my boy-love,. Ella Gree. 
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Then lifted was my heart with hers, 
To that bright realm beyond the sky, 

Where angel voices, mid the spheres, 
Chant •* Blessed be the Lamb on High," 
In sweetly sounding symphony. • 

I prayed that Heaven's blessings should 
Forever circle 'rt^und her brow; 

That smiling Fortune kindly would 
Her life with gracious gifts endow. 
And endless happiness allow. 

* • * * * * « 

Of those who were my schoolmates dear, 

With rosy cheeks and happy hearts, * 
I found them aged, worn and sere, 

Engaged in wealth-engendering arts 

ft 

And chasing treasures in Life's marts. 

Around them clustered boys and girls; 
Just such as we in by-gone days. 

Whose joyous shouts and dancing curls. 
Brought back to me, in halycon rays, 
That golden time which never stays. 
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ft 

I lived my young life o'er, among 

The scenes my boyish days had known; 
In sylvan aisles, where echos rung 

To laugh, or shout, or mocking moan, 
• In clear and wild, and startling tone- 
Sometimes along the green hill slopes 

I rambled with my schoolmates' boys, 
And felt how Age bears of Youths' hopes, 
And tramples o'er our vain sought joys. 
And bursts our airy bubble toys. 

These little comrades led me 'round 
A foot-path on the mountain side, 

Where twixt the hills, with mighty bound. 
The torrent flings its sparkling tide 
Down to a lake, deep, blue and wide- 

And then through caves; in brooks and mire ; 
O'er fallow-field; through wood and brake; 

Now picking berries from the briar. 
Or skipping stones upon the lake, 
Or resting, for some laggard's sake. 
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Then through the graveyard, by the wood, 
Where sweetly bloomed the wild vine rose ; 

There once a church and school house stood; 
There many dear-loved friends repose. 
And still that old-time graveyard grows. 

A thicket covers now (he ground 
That raany a year had bloomed with corn. 

Where, as ahoy, I've followed round 
The plowraan, many a rosy morn, 
And with him blessed the dinner horn. 
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Old Winter's bleak and chillv wind', 
And rattling sleet and driving rain, 

A grand old forest used to find 
On vonder broad and level plain, 
Now covered o'er with golden grain. 

The house wherein my father dwelt, 
And where his father's iiead grew gray; 

Beneath whose roof my mother knelt, 
And taught her children how to pray, 
Has like those loved ones, passed away. 

Now far from all, 'tis joy to think 

Remembrance vet hath left her smiles, 

Mv heart to home she still doth link : 
Her potent hand blots out the miles, 
And visions sweet my life beguiles. 
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Oh, yes! I'm gray, and bald, and old- 
Not even blest with a little gold — 
But that sweet girl, she loves me well, 
And why, you never could, ever tell, 



Ah, she is bright, and good, and fair, 
And sunlight lives in her eyes and hair ; 
Yet both are black as noon of night — 
Her lips would tempt an anchorite. 
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And I love her, with all my soul — 

No pitiful love, like a raiser's dole — 

My heart goes out to her as free 

As a home-bound ship on a homeward, sea. 

And mine is a heart that's good and strong ; 
Old as it is it carries no wrong ; 
It has no crime nor sorrow to bear ; 
'Tis clear as the pure, intrenchant air. 

Living are those who'll laugh at this ; 
But what care I for a serpent's his? 
When snakes crawl near enough to feel, 
I quietly grind them under my heel. 

But let me now the riddle unfold. 
Why she loves me, so gray and old. 
And she so young, and bright, and fair, 
With sunlight in her eyes and hair. 

I came, a veteran soldier, back 
From war and desolation's track, 
And, with my sword, I brought along 
My minstrel harp, and soul and song. 
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She hung my sword in the old roof-tree, 
And caine and sat upon my knee ; 
" You are a poet," she said, ** I know, 
And that is why I love so." 

I am a man, and she a child, 
And with my story's she's beguiled. 
For I'm a doting old brother, you see. 
And she's a sister sweet to me. 
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I'm gittin' sorry fur you, Lawd, 

Indeed an' trufe, I am ; 
De niggah wants so monst'ous much 

Cep Gilead an' de ba'm. 
Dey prays fur ev'ryting dey needs, 

Dat work would bring 'em all. 
An' wants de fruit of all de 'artli 

Jis' like befo' de fall. 
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I heard one niggab vprayin', Lawd^ 

His very level bes' 
For Cbristmas time de whole year'roun, 

An' all de time a res'; 
He axed to have de chicken roos' 

Down on de lowes' lim, 
An' turkeys jes' on top de fence, 

In easy reach er him. 

Come stately steppin', oh, Good Lawd, 

Ton yo' lily white steed, 
An' smash dem sassy niggahs down, 

An' bruise de sarpint's seed. 
Dey howls at you de livelong night 

An' robs you of yo' sleep, 
Kase dey's too lazy fur to sow, 

An' got no crap to reap. 
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A Lsittle Sl^oe. 



Thar aint much poetry, that's a fact, 

In a pa'r o' worn out shoes, 
But I've seen truck agoin, that lacked 

As much of soul, or the muse. 

I've got a shoe, bout's big's my thumb. 

All gone at the heel and toe, 

^^ » 

That makes my poor old heartstrings thrum 
To the tune of long ago. 

It's the shoe of a little baby boy, 
Who was two or three worlds to me. 

He come and went, and took all the joy 
That ever I reckon to see. 

The mother that bore him went along,^ 
And it broke mv heart in two ; 

Sometimes I hear her lullaby song 
When I'm holding that tiny shoe. 

And I hear the. patter of wee, small feet,. 
That fitted it when it was new, 
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But all that's left is the mem9ry sweet, 
And the little worn out shoe. 

Their aint no poetry, much, in this, 
But I think I've got the clue 

To a road that leads to a mite of bliss, 
If I follow this baby shoe- 
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The gallant knight, in days of old, 

Sang gayly flagon songs ; 
The monarch drained his cup of gold 

And laughed his people's wrongs ; 
With goblets, flowing to the brim, 

Bacchantes drink their wine. 
But no alluring rosy rim 

Brings song to harp of mine. 

Yet notes of mem'ry sweetly come 
In songs I love to sing. 
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Of hearty, healthy bumpers from 
The Gourd beside the spring. 

The soldier loves his old canteen, 

And sounds in song its praise ; 
The lover toasts his mistress queen 

In wine-begotten lays ; 
The soul of poesy's outpoured 

Alike to cup and King, 
And all forget the brown old gourd 

They drank from at the spring. 

There's happiness in banquet halls, 

Amid the bright and gay, 
Where brilliant song the soul enthralls 

And wit and wine hold sway ; ' 
But all the joys in mem'ry stored 

No sweeter thought can bring [gourd. 
Than those of draughts from out the 

With Nell, beside the spring. 
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Babv^'s JAorq'iq^, 



When morning comes and sunlight streams 
In tender, soft and golden gleams, 
And thro' the curtains dancing beams, 

Steal coyly in the room, 
My baby wakes in grave surprise, 
And turns her great and wondering eyes 
Toward the shimmering matin dyes 

That tint the lily bloom. 

'Tis double morn to thee, sweet one — 
The morn bt day and a life begun — 
God grant thy day and life-time's sun 

May ever sweetly shine ; 
That happiness without alloy, 
That cannot fail or ever cloy, 
And brightest rays of purest joy 

May bless each hour of thine. 
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Over the bay on the steamer 
At noon of a beautiful day, 

'Mid sights for a poet dreamer, 
To dream of by the way. 

Out on the long pier, reaching 
Far in tlie blue of the water, 

Out where the gulls aje screeching, 
Cometh my wife and daughter. 

Away from the land of flowers, 
Away from the Golden Gate, 

Where a grand young city towers, 
Cometh my darling and mate. 

Over the rock-ribbed mountains. 
White with the winter's snow. 

Along by the frozen fountains 
That in the moonlight glow. 

Over the hills and pampas, 

Where frost at morning gleams, 
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Where the wild deer frighted scampers; 
Along by the babbling streams, 

They come to my arms, long waiting 

Coming o'er hill and lea, 
On wings of love to the mating, 

Coming, thank God, to me. 

Whiz ! oh wheels of the engine ; 

Dive through tunnel and gorge. 
Swift as the fishing penguin — 

And sing as ahead you forge. 



Auipt Gl^loe's Greeb. 



I'se hearn a monst'ous heap er talk 
'Bout th'ology and creeds, 

But you hear me a shoutin' now, 
Dar's nuthin' like good deeds-. 

Jes' gimme sweet religion, please — 
I don't keer what's its name — 
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De Methodis' or Babtis' kind 
Will save you, jes' the same. 

Pm on my road to heaven sho', 

An' ain't got time to talk ; 
Ef you is gvine 'long wid me 

Yoii's got to walk de chalk ; 
Old Petah's staridin' at de gate, 

An' hit am wide ajar, 
But jes' a lettah fum de church 

Won't take you in thoo dar. 

He gwineter ax you, mighty close. 

All 'bout j'o' daily walk, 
An' ef you holp de neighbor po' 

Wid somperi else but talk ; 
He gwinter sarch you thoo an' thoo, 

An', sho' as you is bawn, 
Ef you ain't right, you'll wish dat Gabe 

Had nevah blowed his hawn, 

YouUl see ole Mary shinin' dar. 

An' Paul and Silas, too, 
An' Moses an' de other ones, 

De ship er Zion's crew ; 
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An' nary one will have a creed, 
Ascep de chase'nin' rod, 

An' all will sing a hallalu 
Aroun' de throne er God. 
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Sweet Geraldine, my bonnie queen, 
Thou'd'st have me tell in song 

With poet's art, from open heart, 
My love so deep and strong. 

No troubadour, in days of yore 

E'er sang in accents free, 
A song so sweet at Love's fair feet 

As I would sing to thee. 

But love like mine, at such a shrine, 

No words can ever tell. 
Or chorded string, in music sing, 

The hopes that in me dwell. 
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'Twould only cost Love's labor lost, 

And be a struggling moan, 
Like limners feel who seek to steal 

With brush a dying moan. 

If thy bronze hair and face so fair, 

Were pillowed on my breast, 
I'd whisper low " I love thee so," 

Nor hope to tell the rest. 



SIpree IiiglplFs. 



Full forty years have trudged along 

The dusty road of life. 
That I have followed with a song. 

And by it found a wife. 

And blessed little ones have come 

To ride upon my knee, 
And glad my heart with joyous hum. 

Of playfulness and glee., 
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Through every clime, 'neath many suns, 

I've chased the fickle dame, 
Of Fortune, who so swiftly runs 

Ahead of wealth and fame. 

I've tugged upon the battlefield, 

And felt that sternest joy, 
That comes to sec the foeraan yield. 

To warrior — but a boy. 

I've stood befor mv fellowmen, 
And won their strong applause, 

And felt repaid in glory when 
I've won a righteous cause. 

Pve clambered up the rugged steep, 
And found the blooming plain, 

I've wept with those who needs must weep. 
And laughed with them again. 

Full forty years Fve trudged along 

The dusty road of life, 
But alwaj^s sang a happy song 

To ease the endless strife. 
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For in it all two things I've found — 
Yea, three, to cheer the way — 

A wife, a' babe, a conscience sounds 
WilLJight the darkest day. 
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'Tis noon of night, and from a long, lone walk, 
I've come to sit me down and meditate ; 
To croon and ponder, musing with myself ; 
To mumble, in an old man's piping way. 

That walk had been a hard and weary one,^ 
Had I been 'companied by other thoughts 
Than those which held me as 1 strolled adown 
The wintry street — the hushed and quiet street, 
Save for the restless wind, that blowing light. 
Listless and wanton thro' the bare armed trees^ 
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Made music fitting to my reverie, 
So deep, and reaching to the past, 
That being once again a boy, my limbs 
Forgot the years they've marched along beside 
Since lusty youth, in roseate glow, was mine. 

In all the years, since then, I've seen the world 
On many sides, and feit its jagged points, 
As rolling in swift motion, on its poles. 
It grinds the face of those who do not wear 
Protecting Fortune's mask, impierceable. 

I've sat within the shade of oi:ange groves, 
And heard in low and sweet and witching strains 
Some far-off music, as of siren songs, 
Weird-like, from wooded shores of placid lakes. 
Soft o'er the listening waters steal along. 

I've borne the cold of arctic hights, and dragged, 
Half famished, o'er the sands of desert plains. 
And strove in solitude, amid the wilds 
And gloom of awful desolation lost. 
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I've stood upon a lonely isle, far out 

Amid the sea, and yearning, hopeful, watched 

The waste to catch a sight of saving sail, 

And day by day saw, but with growing dread, 

The crawling canyons of the deep upheave, 

• 

But in it all I've had a holy, sweet, 

And blessed memory to bide with me — [love. 

My strong young manhood's first and cherished 

And here's a great and faithful tear ; one lone, 
True, tender friend,of bright and by-gone years, 
That, some decades ago, held in their arms 
The long-lost love that I beheld to-night, 
So far away, and yet so vividly, 
Adown life's wonder-sided vista dim. 

Welcome thou art, my fellow mourner, here 
Beside the grave of buried hopes ; welcome. 
Thou sweet and pure good comforter of mine ; 
And mayst thou come again, sometime, to me. 
For with thee comes a gentle, tender touch 
Of pity for myself, that softeneth. 
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As with an angel's kind and soothing ways, 
A heart that hath no other pain so sweet ; 
A heart that, crying, bleeding, with it all, 
Hugs the strong anguish, for the blessed joy 
It gave, when that young love was all the world. 
And Heaven, so pure it was, and blissful. 
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I saw a poor old toper stand 

At break of day, one chilly morn — 
In this, our free, enlightened land. 
An abject slave, distressed, forlorn — 
Stand chilled, and aching to the core, 
Before an open doggery door. 
And while within he trembling gazed — 
His nerves unstrung and reason dazed- 

Upon the liquids at the bar. 
He said, in voice of yearning raised, 
" Thou art so near and yet so far." 
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A little later on I saw 

A poor and ragged, starving wretcli, 
Stand shivering in the air so raw, 
Befforethe broad, inviting stretch 
Of cafe window, riclily filled 
With meat and game, but freshly killed, 
And quail and poultry, neatly dressed. 
And trimmed and garnished, water-cressed, 

A tempting menu for a czar — 
The ragged mantlie sight addressed, 
*• Thou art so near and yet so far." 



I saw a banlcrupt, standing where 

His yearning eyes could plain behold, 
A mass of jewels, rich and rare, 
And stacks of silver and of gold ; 

He thought of bright and happy days. 
Of business brisk and prosperous ways, 
And then of creditors and debt, 
And duns, which now his path beset ; 

His paper, worse than under par, 
And cried, in tones of deep regret, 
" Thou art so near and yet so far." 
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I heard a sighing lover plead 

For pity from his favored fair, 
He swore she was his faith and creed 
And praised her eyes and auburn hair ; 
He knelt and prayed, and raved and tore. 
And wept and shed his tears, galore. 
She melted not to see him so, 
But gave a strong, persistent " no." 

Then, while he watched his fading star. 
He groaned as he beheld her go, 
** Thou art so near and yet so far." 



I saw a soldier, old and lame, 

Go begging for his daily bread ; 
I saw a poet strive for tarne^ 
Who won it — after he was dead. 
The world is full of gold and gear, 
Of health, and joy, and goodly cheer, 
Yet poverty and dire distress 
Prevail among us none the less, 

And hearts will sigh, that wear a scar, 
And lips that Dead sea apples press, 
" Thou art so near and yet so far." 
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Twas ever thus, that those who need 

The most of pity and of aid — 
And often they of greatest meed — 
Whom Fortune doth the most evadcw- 
The fickle dame will grind and rasp 
The hand that seeks her toys to grasp ; 
'Tis he who delves the hardest way 
Who wins a grudged and meager pay. 

So here I loll, with my cigar, 
While others whine their " la^.k-a-day," 
** Thou art so near and yet so far." 

'Sis Mope S^a^ All. 



"No sail! no sail!" the drifting sailor moans; 
" No gold! no gold!" the toiling miner groans; 
** No fame! no name!" the weary poet sighs; 
" No love! no love!" the heart in ^^nguish cries. 

With all we get, of life, or fame, or gold. 
Existence here is dark, and sad, and cold. 
Without that light and blessing from above. 
One sweet and trusting, earnest woman's love. 
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Moaipt o\ tl^e Holvj Gress. 



Where Nature's God hath roughest wrought ; 

Where spring the purest fountains ; 
Where, long ago, the Titans fought 

And hurled for missiles, mountains ; 
Where everlasting snows abide. 

And tempest clouds are driven 
Along the solid granite side 

Of yawning canyons, riven 
Deep in the Rockies' grandest prid^. 

That lifts its head to heaven ; 

Amid the wilds, where awful rise 

The giant peaks, that fathom 
Night's starry depths and day's blue skies, 

And brood above the chasm, 
One monarch 'mongst the mighty hills, 

Rears high his summit hoary. 
Like some grim king, whose legend fills 

A page of olden story, 
And heart o'er-awes and soul enthrills. 

Before his regal glory. 
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The Holy Cross of Christian faith, 

Above the royal velvet, 
In beauty shines, an emblem wraith, 

High on his beetling helmet; 
Its white arms stretching through the sheen 

Of silv'ry mist, are gleaming; 
A talisman, the world to screen, 

Hope's symbol, in its seeming ; 
A wonder grand, a joy serene, 

Upon the ages beaming. 




